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lege courses in logic which pretend to impart the ability to think 
profitably in various fields of endeavor are a snare and a delusion. 
Jevon's four stages of induction, like those of Enriques, and a host 
of others, hopelessly confuse two different matters, the thought 
process by which a scientist arrives at a discovery, which goes by 
very devious ways, and the schema by which he connects his dis- 
covery with the body of his science, the schema of proof or demon- 
stration. This is rational. The thought process may or may not 
be rational. "Rational" and "logical" are best taken to their first 
sense in which they apply to verbal expression. 

We find ourselves in entire agreement with Russell in his belief 
that truth is quite accidental to propositions as far as logic is con- 
cerned. Logic is not concerned with the truth or validity of ideas 
as Windleband would have us believe; it is rather life itself that 
is concerned with their truth and validity, logic with the structure 
of discourse and expression. 

Edwin Guthrie. 
University op Washington. 



PURPOSE AND CAUSALITY 

IN Part II. of Professor "Warren's "Study of Purpose," 1 we find 
the statement that before Darwin's time "the only alternatives 
for explaining progress were 'design' and 'chance,' " but that Darwin 
himself "pointed out an intermediate alternative in 'natural selec- 
tion.' " Later on we read, "if, through some chance variation, a 
peripheral organ appears in some creature, which is capable of being 
stimulated by the juices emanating from food, the creature possessing 
that variation is . . . more likely to survive and have offspring than 
the rest of the species." 

Is there not a contradiction here ? If the doctrine of natural selec- 
tion includes the principle of chance variation, can natural selection 
logically be regarded as "an intermediate alternative" between 
chance and design ? If variations come by chance, how is this a third 
alternative? Does it any more than very partially relieve the "ab- 
surdity" to which Dr. Warren refers of attributing all progress to 
"mere chance"? Natural selection may explain in a manner satis- 
factory to science why certain variations persist and others dis- 
appear, but it leaves the problem of the origin of these variations 
quite as much in the air as it was before. 

But there is a way out of this difficulty if we define the concept of 
chance more carefully. The term "chance variations" should not be 

i This Journal, Vol. XIII., page 40. 
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construed as meaning that those variations have no cause, but merely 
that their cause is too complex to be determinable. Such a definition 
of chance would seem to be absolutely essential to the mechanist 
position. 

I write these suggestions, not in defense of scientific vitalism, nor 
yet of philosophical mechanism, but of the view that mechanism is 
the essential standpoint of science taken in connection with the meta- 
physical position that the principle of causality is itself an expres- 
sion of a deeper principle of teleology. The admission of an " entel- 
echy" principle into the essentially mechanist world of science 
would indeed "play havoc" with the universal causal principle for- 
mulated in the interests of scientific explanation; but this does not 
mean that science says all there is to say in the matter of purpose. 
Dr. Warren's analysis of purpose on its scientific side is valuable and 
impressive, but the scientific aspect of purpose is after all but one 
aspect, and that an abstract and artificial one. 

Jarbd S. Moore. 

Western Reserve University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XIV, 1913- 
1914. London: Williams and Norgate. 1914. Pp. 438. 
The first paper in this volume of the " Proceedings " is by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. G. Dawes Hicks, and is entitled, "Appearance and Real Exist- 
ence." In it the writer leads up to his own doctrine through a discussion 
of the topic as treated in the systems of Plato, Kant, and Hegel. These 
are all criticized on the ground that empirical things are assigned to the 
realm of phenomena or appearances. According to the view advanced 
by Mr. Hicks, objects are not appearances in the usual sense, but appear- 
ances are rather the ways in which objects are apprehended. The com- 
mon notion that objects of immediate experience are sense-data, which 
by their presence enable us to lay hold of objects more remote, is contrary 
to fact. What we perceive is the physical object, though this perceiving 
is indeed mediated or made possible by the sense-data or " presentations." 
These data are not immediately apprehended ; " their influence is largely 
indirect and in the region of obscure consciousness" (p. 36). Objects 
are immediately apprehended and apprehended as they are, though our 
apprehension is indeed incomplete. " It is precisely in this contrast be- 
tween the imperfect, the partial, and the perfect, the complete, that the 
significance of the term 'appearance' is to be discerned" (p. 39). It is 
immediately added, however, that "incompleteness may often amount to 
positive error." Apparently the significance of this transformation from 
pure negation or incompleteness to "positive error" escapes the writer, 
for his explanation of illusions, such as the bent stick, consists simply 



